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FOUR 8TRATCCIE8 FOR ACHIEVING LCNC-RANCE COALS IN 
EDUCATION ARE OUTLINED, AND RELATED CO'tSTRAINTS, CONTROLS, 

AND CONFLICTS ARE EVALUATED. STRATEGY 1, A NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ACADEMY DESIGNED TO PROVIDE TRAINING FOR NEW AND CREATIVE 
LEADERSHIP, WOULD RECRUIT GIFTED PERSONNEL FCR TRAINING IN A 
BROAD UNDERSTANDING OF THE MAJOR TRADITIONS OF SOCIETY, WITH 
INSTRUCTION IN DEFINING MAJOR EDUCATIONAL AND SOCIAL 
PROBLEMS, FIELD EXPERIENCE, AND A YEAR'S APPRENTICESHIP UPON 
GRADUATION IN SELECTED EDUCATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS WHICH VALUE 
INNOVATIVE EFFORT. STRATEGY 2, AN INSTITUTE FOR THE STUDV OF 
EDUCATIONAL INNOVATION, WOULD FOCUS PRIMARILY ON THE CREATION 
OF NEW CONCEPTS FOR ADVANCING RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT AND 
WOULD BE privately SUPPORTED, STAFFED BY LEADING SCHOLARS ON 
i-YEAR FELLOWSHIPS, AND LOCATED NEAR A MAJOR UNIVERSITY. 
strategy 3, A PLAN TO FACILITATE STATE AND NATIONAL POLICY 
DEVELOPMENT, WOULD ENCOURAGE INTERORGANIZATIONAL AND REGIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL ALLIANCES AND WOULD SEEK TO IMPROVE STATE 
EDUCATIONAL LEGISLATION, ESPECIALLY THAT RELATED TO THE 
LONG-RANGE FINANCING OF EDUCATION, By DEVELOPING A PATTERN OF 
SUPPORT UPON A GOMBINATION OF PUBLIC AND PRIVATE FUNDS. 
STRATEGY 4, THE APPLICATION OF OPERATIONS RESEARCH TO LOCAL 
SCHOOL DISTRICT PROBLEMS WOULD UTILIZE TEAMS OF 

multidisciplinary specialists to define problems, determine 

THEIR PARTICULAR DIMENSIONS, A»C DEVELOP POSSIBLE SOLUTIONS 
THROUGH THE APPLICATION OF SUCH RESEARCH TECHNIQUES AS 
MATHEMATICAL MODESL AND PROGRAM EVALUATION. THIS PAPER WAS 
PREPARED FOR THE CONFERENCE ON STRATEGIES FOR EDUCATIONAL 
CHANGE CWA6HINGT0N, D.C., NOVEMBER 6-10, 1965). (JK) 
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Organizational Strategidf for Haimed Change In E4uoation 

Mroduotlen 

Eduoation, our aeoond largoat induetxy today with a cuiTent annufti expenditure of 
$42 billion, will likely become our largest industry by the end of the next decade, assum- 
ing that relalhfoly peaceful conditions in thi world continue. It is a paradox that such a 
major industry could emerge considering how severely under-developed its systems of 
redearch, planning and development are. Its strategies for planned change cannot begin 
to compare, either quantitatively or qualitatively, with those possessed by our nation's 
major iiidustry of defense, for example. At the same time, education's truly essential 
role and its overriding significance for the future of society is unquestioned. This is true 



whether one views education within the near term perspective of achieving current national 
goals, including defense, or within the longer-range framework of an ever-renewing and 



ever-developing society. It would seem, then, that we have been highly inconsistent: 



while placing high value on education and investing bUlions of dollars in it, we are not 
willing or we have not been alile to develop effective, loi^-range pl ann ing arrangements. 

The current gap betiveen educational investment and educational planning suggests 
that the inmortant qttestion/s during the decade ahead will relate more to the direction and 



manner of educational change than to its rate and scope. Will colleges of 



i, for 



examine, move in the direction of extinction or of distinction? To what extent will state 
edimation departments consciously develop new aigiroaohes to change and to what extent 
Will the]^ be destructively buffeted by uimerceived forces and mcontrblled actions ? Will 

our pende^r^^ schiml districts tos^^ or will these 

newj^^ of orgsnisalioh? Tho answemi to such 

lisse deiwikd ep^ our 




dillberatloluit nttnialy, to what oxtent can planned change ixi fact be achieved in education? 

the topic of planned change* the tiaual pnddeme of de- 
finiltion ariae. The concepte aeaociated with the topic are eo many and ao complex that 
the entire paper could be definitional in nature. However, aince thia clearly is not my 
aaaignment, deflnitiona will be limited to a few baalc concepta. 

We ahall uae Bfatthow Miles* definition of change as an alteration in '*the goala* 
atruoture or prooeaaea" of an educational or education-related system between time I 
and ttn>a n. I Planned change implies the explicit design and control of the aotivitiea 
which are to brltig about the desired alteration be^een time I and time n. Thus* planning 

i 

for change is not necessarily iflanned change because control of designed activities may 
not be accomidlafaed. Control* when achieved* involves the effective performance* as 
Efon Giiba has already in^died, of such rdes as research* development* diffusion* and 
the adoption and inatituHonaUsaticn of innovatimia .^ Although a higli degree of rationality 
is aaaoclated with these knowledge -related roles * substantial oonfliot may also be involved 
in any and all of them. Therefore, an essential part of planned change involves the use 
and hmni^ment of conflict. 

An organlaational strategy Is a sequence of activities designed to achieve a defined 
gpal or goali within a reoognlaed structure. The strategies set forth in 1M» pigter are 
orliiiied IhdM to long-range than short-range objectives and are more indirectly than 
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...SH: V, ^ 

f lii diilgii of tirtltiltt, wlltoli ts ateenttally a devslopmenl^ 
llitt liital ai^tllig to def^ 

galXSt on tho mm hmiA, and tiio firojootloii ni waya to oopa with piadiotad oonlltot adildli 
will arlaa whan Uia aat cd aottana la tBaplainaiitad, on the other* Thoa, If a tralriiio 



innovation ware Involved, daalgn woidd anoompaaa (1) the apaolfloation of the training 
\ aotivltlaa and (2) the definition of aotlona for ooping with the eonQIot which woold llkaty 

arlaa during the period whan dlaaaminatloii about the Innovation began and the time when 
S It is finally inatltutlonalliad. The task of projecting organisational strateglea can be 

approached at the level of elahorating eoi|oepta which would shape design or at die level 



of providing detailed designs of specific strategies. I shall interpret my own task as 
I more that of elaborating concepts rather than providing detailed designs. 



So much for definition. Let vs now return to education's investment-planning 
gap noted above. Why is educational planning ao underdeveloped at the same time 
that education is so highly valued 1P What are the significant constraints which bind 
our efforts to achieve planned change? If we could obtain insight into the constraints 
that limit us, a fruitful beginning would be established. A clear understanding of 
important constraints, in other words, could help us generate new organizational 



« strategies as well as help provide a basis for assessing strategies already being used. 3 

t ^ 

* Clearly, there are various classes of constraints which affect educational 

i 

^ change. For example, there are those related (l) to our limited knovdedge of change;^ 

I e 



^For a special treatment of the concepts of "constiraints" see Herbert Sii^n, . 

'X>n the Concept of Organizational Goal, *' Administrative Sclenoe Quarterly,/ rf! ’l-h2^ * ^ 

^he significance of the knowledge constraint within the context of organizational 
strategliB Is vividly Illustrated in a recent article by Hlchard Walton entitled "Two 
Steatet^es of Social Onange and Their Dtteminas. " (dee Journal of Applied Behavior . 



''C.- 



I, Ho. 2, laas, pp. 167"17a). Proleasor Walton, In dealing with the question of 
' lillld ddii to achieve desired ehame in the face of major oonHiot, documents 

^ laot that two groiws of foc solentiats would offer leaders quite different advice. 

id the rlv^ power grotpa jmriteplh^ about the strength of the 

icn th|m ^ syaipinitic uee of threat; honest oom- 

which are 
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Ui l^ri^eelliigslrfitegiei, IsliaU lii eaollcluM 
Miaoled set of ooiistrsints slleotiiig {Maimed cliaiige, will then analyse the oonstraints 
•ad, finally, wUl set foirth the oudines of a strategy for coping wi^ the oonstraints. The 

t ■ , 

I four strategies desotibeii are ttlustratlve. They are oriented to the interests and prohtems ot 

i * the differing personnel attending this conference. Strategy IV is designed to relate more 

to the interests of local school leaders; Strategy HI k ^re to state department and U. 8. 



Office personnel; Strategy n more to dhiversity personnel; and Strategy I to all educational 
leaders in general. 

Strategy I; A National Education Acw^amy . 

The first set of constraints to be examined are those related to personnel who are 
to carry out planned change. In this regard we might remind ourselves of an observation 



made a few years ago by John Oardner. **Nothing is more vital to the renewal of an 
orgsniaation (or society) than the system by which able people are nurtured and moved into 



ife, 

S’ 

m 









positions whs^re they can make their contributions. 

What can be said about the constraints that affect the selection, nurture and 
peiformanoe of "able people" within tbie context of planned eduoaiional change? First, 
we might note that even though there are major differences in the processes and out- 




comes of research, of development, and of the adoption of innovations in education, 
^ ittccessfid performance all these functions involve talents of a very hlidi o^nr. 
iw ti. 1!1hoimdike who formulated previoualy unasked research questions , Jerrdid 
who a central role in the design of a new pl^slos durrioulum for 
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I, have boon iiiittated largely 



by peraona outaide or 
aioaal oduoatora, 



today than during earlier periods. In any event, it seema clear that a new leader- 
ship structure in education haa emerged at the national level which, at the core, is 
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oaperienoe. 



as follows:'^ 



cipants fgaced on the record, where all could see. 



i H 



^ isnot mei^^ to imply that creativity in education la limited to a distinguiahed 
recent atatenri^ concerning the #fittition^^^o^^ 
atiitbr of creatM not linEdt itaelt to the eininent, the extraordto There are 
Itbwli^^between^ perhieiB e^ between the oreativiiy of 

eve^ay lile and lhat of a gi:^ acief^tat or artiste if we include '’everyday creati^^ 
^ onr atu#4 cpnceipoit^lt me if 

oumlyep in a '%reab^^ tb^ 

See E. Oniber, 



_ of Change. ” Saturday le^ 
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l950's, aeeordtiig to Cass, and lliey are noted 
V their Interest in edacatioiial cha^ 

Whatever theory one uses to exiflain the eniergence of the new leaderehip, it 

■ \/ 

> does seem clear that our educational bureaucracies have had great diffioulty, during 

the last decade especially, in adapting to the changing nheds of society. Our giant 
city school districts, our growing state education departnients, our huge professional 
organisations, our large schools of education in complex multl-universities"With 
all their past aocompli8hmentB~have been slow to respond to the needs of a society 
in ferment. More specifically, a good case can be made that they have been remiss 
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The observation can be illustrated from the perspective of universities and 
the lag in programs to prepare personnel to engage in planned change. Under current 
fUrrangements, students are being prepared to undez*take switch functions as research, 
development and the institutionalization of innovation»-f unctions which involve dis*- 





a better understanding of the 
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i-*-oiflen with limited 

persoimet and mi^rlal resoimeee--thee organizations, by and large, have not had 

ma oe ooncmuoueiv onsaienoea nv tne neiw 



ated and assessed. Under these conditions , , it is understandable that many leadere 



flourish has already been Substantial, and payment is not nearly complete. With 



edvic^ional innovation, the ingiending personnel crisis in education is likely to be of 
major proportions. Even though we have a new and powerful leadership which can 

>, the gap 



between the setting of new policy directions, on the one hand, and ^he imidementa^ 



tion of policy, on the other, 
one |n education. 



i, is now a yawning 
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ipeolifi stianniltti to dealgii new programe to recruit and prepare personnel to engage 
in planned change fimctlone. It offers all educational organisations an invitation to 
innovative effort. As significant as the new Elementar/ and Secondary Act's organ- 
isational strategies are for coping with penonnel constraints in education, tliiey are 
still insufficient, in ipy judgment, to^Uwet the long-range challenges before us. We 

need additional strategies. Therefore, 1 offer for consideration the concept of a new 

• • 

National Education Ac^my . ' ' 

The major objective of the psojectetil National Education Academy would be 
to attract society's most promising and most imaginative persons into education 
and to prepare them li| stidi'a way that they woidd make n^or contributions to 
planned change. The Academy woidid place priority on '*ecruiting and preparing 

' • I ' 

talented developers -^personnel higUy (4fled in designing soSiutions to eduoationai 
problems. is recognized, of Coursey that some of the Academy's graduates ' 
might eventually beobnie researchers and that others might advance change by 
assuring roles in eduoaffoa where they. would be oentoally conoefn^ with adoption 

I ‘i 

and institutionalization' of innovations. 

Graduates of thb Academy, efter appienticeship eaperipnoes, should become 

\ 

aocongdished utioulators of ideas related to significant problems of eduoationsd 

• * 

policy. They would have the Capabilitiee to servq eventually at the higfaeet level of 

f ' 

edimational orga^sdlioil’in sCliool districts, state education departments, the 

% ' ' ' * ' 

Pepartmsnt of Heslth, Education, and Welfare and related organizations, hi such 
positions, they wotdd wield a substantial influence on education. 

Clearly, die impact of the Academy would not be limited to a given level of 
government or level of education. Nor would its ociitributions be limited to a given 




seotimi of Hkm oountry ^ Batter tte atrategy projaoted la one whioli la national in 
oharaotor. Slnea It would dearly serve tte national Intardat, the Academy ahoiid 
be federally supported. Support would indude not only operatloiial funds but dao 
oomprehanslve finanoial aid for students achieving tte high honor of being admitted 
to the Academy. Tte Academy midit be governed by a board appointed by tte United 
States Commissioner of Education. 

_ Having prc Tided a brief description of the idesi let us now turn to more 
specfiio concepts related to strategy. As already intimated, such concepts wodd 
be of two general types: those rdated to tte Academy's recruitment activities, its 
staffing procedures and its curricdum plans; and those invdving projected problems 
of conflict management as these would be encountered during tte founding of tte 
Academy. Concepts of both types will now be elaborated. 

First, tte Academy would recruit and admit tte most highly talented person's 
populating the nation's secondary schools. Inventive individuals who had a deep inter* 
est in helping solve important social and educational problems would be sought. Such 
a strategy is based largely upon the proven concept thfit innovation is most frequently 
advanced by those holding fresh and more youthful vie/ws of problems; further, it 
recognizes th. Our current recruitment procedures are not adequate to meet tte 
competition for talented high school students. 

Second, tte curriculum of tte Academy, which mi|^t be a five-year one, 
would give students an understanding of tte major traditions of soolety, its major 
trends and its emergent proldems. Much emphasis would be placed upon providing 
students opportimities to see and examine tte reiationships between society's major 
governmental, educational, and industrial institutions and its emergent social and 
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\ no^ fn particular 9 content from the 

kiiinanitli^li and the eoolal» natural and phyalcal aciencee would be central to the 

\ 

ourriduluin. The fifth year would encompaae content more directly related io edu- 
cation. The concept underlying the curricidum atrategy la that developera, even 

» * 

nu^re than iwaearchara, need a broad educational baae. 

Third, inatruotlon would be dMignod to help atudenta comprehend and define 
aonta of aooiety'a major eduoatianal and aooial problema. Special eCforta would be 
made to develop underatandinga of the Interrelationahip between and among aooiety'a 
problema. Thua, proUems of Negro eduoaticn, for example, would not be viewed 
from the peropeotiye of the echoola alone but alao in relation to auch matt^ra aa 



houaiig, civil righta, poverty and employment opportunitiee. Such an approach, in 
other worda, would entail an examlimtion of aooial and educational problema from 
within the broader context of educational, .governmental, aooial and induatrial inati- 
tutiona. The oonoepta underlying thia aapeot of atrategy. ia tlmt development of aolu- 
tiona muat follow an imderatandlng of pr^ema; further , that educational problAma 

m. 

are intimately relaM to other aocietal problema. 

f Fourth, before graduation, atudenta would be provided o|g)prtunitiea to oomie 

to gripe with real piQoblema in auch^agenolea aa large city diatr iota, atate education 
departmenta, the U.. 8. Office of i;<|uoatton and related. ^ri^inisationa. during: the 
fourth and filth year, for examide, atudenta might plan to upend one or more quar- 
tern in the 'tield. " Field aotivitlea might involve atudjdng apd diagnoaing educa- 
tional problema» examining adoption or inqUtutionalisfdiopi prooeaaea and their 
Iniplieattoiif for develcpmeiit, or tenting the jrelevance of reaearoh qpnceptji,to . . 
applied problema. The emidiaaia on field experim^ ia baaed, in part, upon widely 



1 



Moeptid ocMiMple of 

Flndlpf ivoa |iwluilli»i, otudiiiiti wcndd fpend a year's appreiitiooship 
laipsrletioe tn oarefully selt^ted eduoatioiial orgaaiaations which valued innovative 
effort and which wotdd estahliah oonditions to facilitate innovative thought* This 
mperlence would involve efforts to actually design solutions to educational prob- 
lems. The undeiisring concept for the apprenticeship idea is one cental to all pro- 
fessional training and again highlights the role of eaperience and practice in learning. 

So much for concepts which would haye strategic significance for defining 
the activities d! the Acadenqr* Planned change, as already noted, also involves the 
use and managtsment of oonfliot. What would be the strategic sources of conflict 
which would face those desiring to institutionalize the National Education Acaden^? 

First, thero woidd be oonfliot between those willing to undergo the risk of 
establishing tin Academy and those with more cautious attitudes. The more oauflous 
would fear failure, would likely worry about whether or not students could be attracted 
to the Academy, whether the projected education would actually prepare them for 
development careers, whether established organizations would accept and help grad- 
uates make t!^ transition, whether 'drop-outs" would not be extremely great and so 
forth. Risk-takers, on the other hand, would be more willing to face uncertain out- 
comes. They would likely recognize more quicldy that all existing institutions pre- 
paring professionals have substantial drop-out rates and that the efficacy of tradi- 
tional modes of preparation is not yet absolutely proven. In addition, they would 
fa^ a greater urgency to solve current personnel constraints and would likely place 
higher value upon experimentation and upon educatiottal innovation. 
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Third, there would likely be aome conflict between the proponenta of the 
Academy and tboae in univeraitiee already engaged, in preparing personnel to per- 
form planned change functions. This conflict is explained by certain social scien- 
tists through the concept of 'Vested interests. '* Proponents of the Academy might 
argue that current institutions are so caught up In tradition that they cannot meet 
the total training challenge vis-a-vis planned change in education. They mi|^t also 
believe that the Academy would comfdement rather than compete with current 
efforts in that its graduates would constitute a very small proportion of total number 
of education's personnel. Some university personnel, on the other hand, might feel 
ttot they, were much more experienced and capable in preparing personnel and that 
existing institutions should take on the t^k. 

In summary, then, we are fortunate to have a new leadership establishment 
which reaches all the way to the President of the United States; however, this alone 
does not guarantee successful planned change in education. The imi^amentation of 
such change will necessarily depenti^ in the final analysis, upon the abilities and 
motivations of a large cadre of talented personnel. Therefore, special efforts must 
be made to achieve a greater supply of highly gifted personnel to meet the challenges 
of ptanned change. Because existing training institutions are already heavily bur- 
dened and because their many traditions often make it difficult to adapt to emergent 
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Stratogy II: An teatttoto for toa 8t«iy df Idaaatloitol Itonovatton, 

^ ‘ ^ 

Tha hi|^ dagrae of oraatlTtty lagpixad to aat and iaiiileiiMoi new potioy 
dlraotlona in adiaeatton and tha inadaquata mimbars of oiaaHva panannal ayallabla 



to angage In thaaa funotiona conatitote oidy a part of Uia paraonnal oonatralnt prob- 
lam. Aohlaving ozganiiatlonal olimataa wbara oraativa paraonnbl can bring about 
auooaaaful raaaaroh and devalopniantal outoomaa ia anothar InafKirtant agenda item; 
unfortunately, the prooeaa may ba hindarad by tha emarganey mood in aducatlon 
which, in one aanaa, ia aymboliiad by tha variaty and aoopa of recant fadaral legia- 
lation. Thoae reaponaibla for managing maaaive, new, and fedarally-aupportad 
reaearcb. and/or developmant projacta— projaota which ara deaigned to adva diffi- 
cult reaidual prcblama in aducatlon— Inavltably daralop a ati*ong aanaa of urgency 
in the conduct of thaaa prcgrama. Thla urgency may ba heightened by atrcng axtamal 
axpectationa which emanate from thoaa reaponaibla for paaaing new lagialatton, 
thoae charged with ita aucqeaaful admlniatration and thoaa on tha 'tiring Una" in 
education who need immediate help with burdanaoma prcblama. Thera ia avidanoa 
that tha demand|( for quick, practical and meaaurabla raaulta* which are frequautly 

1 ■ f ■ * . • 

aaaociated with Atoarican andeavora, ia incraaaing in education. 

^ila auoh anpaotationa inoreaaa the preaaura for immediately halpfiil raaiilta. 
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roiolti, dio itifi ivould siein to bo oof., than, for onhinoed oonfiiot between and 
among the managiie of laigo reeeaioli and/or davolopinent projeote, thooe deeir- 
tng immedlitoiy itiifni feeidti and tboae within projeeta carrying out reaearoh 
dermopinent funotloiii. The manner In which tbla oonfllot le reedved will have long- 
range InqplIoaMona for tboae Interaalad In planned change In education. At worat, 
the conflicti and pieaaurei facing tboae carrying out reaearch and/or development 
flmotlona codd b^ auo^ that Iheae peynonnil will become ao fixed upon habitual waya 
of thinkini and pereelving and ao readf to aettle tor the firal adutlon proponed that 
liiair become incapable of putting aalde inadequate conoepta of problema and d 
idbieving needed new cogiddve «m inedlui^ atructuree lb education. Put differ^* 
ailgyi the ooncerna engendered by demandi on tboae carrying out new programa 



90 oeoeitttxy iot 






Inimlosa to oondltioiui of freedioiii. 



•0 for ofottllfltsr* At boot tlio oonfllot nUi^ roovtt in a much better under- 



iliidilii Of our toi^^raiiie plaiiitiug nouda and of their rolatlonahipa to abort-term 

f ' ■ ■ ? 

niNidi^ ^bi| In tii^ ooUld load to the development of mutuUlly aupportive dual 
abmlagtua apeolfleatiy dealgned to aerve both ahort-term and long-term pufpoaea. 

Qua vil the blglMt profalema laoing the new leaderahip and othera concerned 
wnli llanned ohange may be the tendency to become ao deeply Invdved in trying to 
domona^ate immediate and practioable leaUlta that the long-range chaitengea per- 
dnent to ^novation are neid^oted. Indeed, thia problem undoubtedly ia intimately 
related to the inveatment-plannini gap already noted. Heeded balance between the 
ahortHnrm and the long-term intereata will not be eaay to achieve and the pattern 
eataldiahed in regard to dda cballenie at the Eidtional level will likely pervade other 
parta of our educational ayatem. 

Clearly, diere are many potential atrritegiea for dealing with the mood of 
emergency in eduoation. One approacdt la to create organizationa in which the oondi- 
tlona are auoh that gifled peraonnei will be inaulated from the demanda to produce 
Ipmedlitely. duch organizationa codd complement other agenciea which are pur- 
auiag aiiar^term goda. It ia widiin auoh a framework that we propoae the ooncdpt 



of an inatltide for the dtudy d Idimadonal^l^ 

A major giMl of the matitute would be to create new ooncepta neceaaary for 
aibi^lini reaemwh and deveiopm of jdanned educational 



ICbeiiiiltide wo itbraot acbctara who are intereata in 





pr9i8 of tlie tnuiiediato in osder to obnoentrate on problema f xom within a long- 
range framework, privato airport for the enterpriho woiddbe hlc^y deairalile. 
Suoh eiggiort might be aoui^t initially for a period of ten years , since sueh a time 
period would be more conpatihle with the character of the organization than would 



a shorter period. 
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some mi|^t even questiou 




Stiirtiefflr 8: A Plan to Fteliltatef^^^ and National Policy PevdopniBnt 



The current impioieiiieiit 



con- 



Hioting values oonceniliig 1^ desir^e roles of local, state and federal govermnent 
is obvious. At a time alien federal agencies are assuming greater power over 
education, 



We have, in 

other words, at the centpr of federally facilitated educational change today such 
deej^y pexvasive and sharidy ooidticting cidtural values as freedom and:.control, 
initiative and conapl lance, centrailized direction and local autonomy, organized 
effort and individual creativity. To illustrate the point, when a leading school 




% ia^idinM that such action 



'despotic, al«|rming and threatoning^^ and 

. "to 



f national toleviston, he went on to state: 'While I 









#tstopp^j|»b|i|ud^^ toessing to disguise^ it may 
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titew IlMIC ^ |l» oaprtcloi^^^^^^ aillO<^ratiO aMUiiia a nwaifttiti g fi^m 
tbi fe^rat (ClUoafl^ f rlb^ Aa oonfiict auoli 

aa tliai Joat aoted^ ia eacpraaaad, a powezful brake ia iq^ied to changa 

l and* wbUe spine adjuatiDenta neoeaauily oeour» oidture tonda to protect itac^ 
apdiiat radical departurea froxa the atatua quo* 



bi oonaidertag the atrategio ingdioaliona of 



i, atl^ 



oral relatioaaldpa and power alignmenta for idanaed ohaisge» we ahould first ask 
what the ecKiattng orpmiaaUonal arrangementa are which enable aociety and its 
leaders to manage emerghig confliots within the goremmantal context. It seeira 
<dear that new acconmobodatlo^ are being developed and used to help resolve con- 
fliots between proponents of local aulonoiny and those interested in national ^pn- 
cepts of educational developiaiSiiit. New oii^snizational arrangements t for examplai 
which are neither local* state nor federal but rather rest in between and are linked 
to these various levela of government^ are being increasingly twed to facilitate 
planned change. Often regtonal in character, these new patterns £day a major 
rote in the constructive mediation of confliot. 

Growing initially from combinations of sub-f^ral units, the following are 
iiluatrationS of the new patterns: the doaens of inter-university organizations in 
te^r ed^ation which are pursuing a variety of purposes through joint effort;^^ 
organizalions of local school districts -such as are represented in the school stuify; 
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lurton Glarkp 'lhterorganizational Patterns in Education, *' Admini«trativo 
ce jQui^ iiy. September, 19C5, Vot. 3g, No. 2, pp. 224°=2S7. 




^ohn WitHch (ed. ), Gidleka and University toter-instituttoniii ((Operation . 
Proeeddte|p!i! the Conference on College and Universlly mtei>i«ina tttiitiona^ 
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ooimoA ttovemnt or in regional appr^he« to providing apeoidl edueation and 
other rdiated eervioea; and atate oompaota auoh aa the Southern Begional Eduoa- 
ti<»ial Board. 

Pattema auoh m thoae Juat noted, are made up of looal, etats and higher 
« education unite. Foundationa, which have helped aUmulate a oonoem for the 

P 

national intereat in eduoailon, have been inatrumental in helping oreate theae new 

• • 

regional allianoea by aiding those in local, state and hi|^r education unite in their 
etforta to link themselves into larger organizations. The initial efforts of most 
inter-university organizations have been supported by foundations, for example; 
the same would be true of state conopacts as illustrated in the recent support for 
James Conant'a idea of an mter-State Compact. 

Although federal support is channeled through a variety of sources, regional 

^ i 

compacts are receiving an increasing amount of this type of aid. The concept 
underlying the new regional laboratories, which, in a sense, epitomizes the trend 
toward special educational alliances by amalgamating into one compact a variety 
of regional organizations, represents a further development of the Idea. 

There are of course interorganizational patterns to facilitate planned change 
i&lddh are more national than regional in scope . Thuese have been encouraged 
largely by federal programs affeo^ting education. For example. Burton Clark 
describes, as follows, the national network of organizations involved in the work 
of the Phyiiical Science Study Committee in its efforts to effect planned changes in 
hi|d^ s<dlools:^^ 
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**A Fodortd ifinoy (The National Bolenoe Foundatlony provIM 
the fimde; a private non-profit group received the money and 
devel^^ped a new course; commercial organisationa made the 
maleriale available to all unite of the deoentraliaed educational 
eyatem; diapersed univeraitiea and odilegea uaed the new 
materiala to train teachere in all regiona of the country; exiat- 
ing local authoritiea adopted the materiale and allowed their 
teaohera to reshape the local courses. •• 

The linkage pattern In this particular case of planned change dearly, was a com- 
idoK hut effective one. Similar but more limited linkage patterns can be seen in 
other aapeots of the curriculum reform movement, in the Cooperative Research 
Program, the National Defense Education Act ;and other federal programs. 

Whether interorganizational arrangements start from local, state and 
higher education units or from federal programs, they help bring about change 
within a framework of shared decision-making where authority and influence are 
dispersed. These arrangements respect the need for decentralized deollsion mak- 
ing and, at the same time, represent an important influence on this decision mak- 
ing. They generate conflict and also help to resolve it. By capitalizing on 
important motivational factors such as prestige, by involving talented individuals 
and strong institutions, by using the concept d the external change agent, by gen- 
erating and resolving conflict, and by employing an extended dissemination network, 
these organizations have played and are playing important roles in education. 

By encouraging the establishment and use of xogional alliances and nation- 
ally oriented forms of interprganizations, national legislation is shaking the tradi- 
tions of state, local and higher education units and, at the same time, is avoiding 
marked federal control. Instead of seeking an overt and powerful federalism with 

^Burton Clark. Ibid. . p. 229. 
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olnrtmit Miitn| «mr laMl^^«^ Ow stratigjr. wMidMamtolwtliat 

ol lMMf osal^^ to tint, wiU •ulwtaBtMlI; InfliMno* 

i 

lo^ ilioSita m Alllioagli tuoli tltntiite of fho oonfodtimtloiii m Intir* 



* ft 

AVftiavi^^ wore eTUliiil u l^ng M four daoiioi ifo, oiimnt and 
•moffliii lor3Hi Mpmmt mw and, what may oome to ba viawad aa, hlatorlo 
dhaniaa iii orga ni j M rtt c mtf atratagtaa to Imprmra aduoatlon. 

Thaaa naw davali^iiiaiita* in ona aanaa* highlight the important raaarvaa 
of a demooraoy. At a time whan local, atata and hig^r aduoatlon unite ware 



autfaring from a oartaln oomplaoanoy and having groat diflioiilty in raaponding 

it* ' , 

adaquataly to aignifioant new naada in aduoatlon, the federal govamment 
baeama both a powarful external atimtdant and a potential belpar, Unquaation- 
ably, aduoatlon will be permanently affected, aa waa the caae more than a hundred 
yeara ago when atate eduoattonal unite aeirad the leadarah4> role in AmoriGan 
aduoatlon. 

Evan though the atratagiaa undeilsring currant programa may to be 
viewed aa hiatorie, they have aoma baaio limitationa. In the firat plaoa, the oon- 
fadarationa being uaad and developed are made uP largely of hl^y aeleoted Individ- 
uala and inatituticMia. Borrowing from the atrategy developed and uaed by founda- 
tiona of involving the atrong univeraitiea, the moat om>able and viaible individuala, 
and the aohool diatricta where there are peraonnel oigiable of davel<g»ing, coin- 
munioating and dramatlaing ideaa, thoae advancing regional allianoea have achieved 
a aelaotive mtx. Appareniiy the atrategy haa been very aucceaaful, eapaoially 



froiu ibe #tan4polni^ aibranoiog edudationtf a Id^y legitimate national 

cciiiiiiiroillmlgit teh yiara. Hbweveri al^ 





IgDOMor ftate and eduoRtIm It baa 

l lmil a t ioiia from tiia ataa d po i n t d equallalng editoattimal opportunity. Slnoe Iba 
n at t o Bi l Intoraafa Inoluda both our atronger and not ao aferong Inatitutlona, the 
atratigy tit fharafore, naltber all-onoompaaBing nor. In Ita present form, will 
it bo pannanenfly auffioieut. Ita inauffioienoy iia auggeated by the oonaideration 
that we have had a continuing tenaion between excellence and o|q[N>rtunity in educa- 
tion and hiatorioally, we have tended to emidiaaixe one and then the other. 

Perhapa aome ahift ia already evident in more recent legialation dealing 
wiili opportuidty for the diaadvantaged and the poverty atxicken. Clearly, the 
ooncem of thia le^alation ia aubatantially different from that inherent In the 
NDEA and National Science Foundation programa, as are ita atrategiea of imple- 
nnentatton. Thua, the queation atm remalna conoemhig a more enoompaaaing or 
atqgdementary atrategy for deMing with thoae higher education unite, local dia- 
triota and atatea which are leaa affluent and which hiatorioally have had lindted 
aiqpport abilitiea mid inferior oi^rtunitiea for education. Will the federal govern- 
ment deviae new and more enoompaaaing strategiea than it haa currently? Will 
the problem of atrategy fall to the individual atatea ? Will the problem be a new 
frontier for our large private foundationa? Will there be, as ia ao frequently the 
oaae, a combined abroach to enoompaaaing atrategy? 

A aecond limitation of educational allianoea atema from the fact that noany 
of them are not ayetematlcally linked to individual atatea. Since atatea in our ajfo- 
tem are the major legid unite reaponaible for education, thia limitatton j^aea 
problemB of ooordinidion. Effoetiye coordination ia deponent tqion clear cbncep- 
^ODi of what ataie, roid^xnal and national legitimate intereata in education are 




'^ 01 ^ Ipr tiliiif iM intonrtlatodv Inpoiliiil IPiiiM ttii long^ranfi 

ffimwtnt nf oduoatten Impinfa dlrtotty upon fhaaa cartons Int^raata. Sinoe atataa 
play auoh important rdlea in fiHanoing adnoatloii, thara art aignifioant qoaattona 
at dUii ataga in hiatory oonoerning tha rola of tndtvidiiai atatoa in long-range plan- 
ning. polioy making and ooordinativa effort in aduoation. 

With the burgeoning federal activity in aduoation. any atrategy for advanc- 
ing state planning and coordination shovild deairaldy be baaed upon a definition of 
the national interest in education. Even thou|^ federal participation in education 
can be Justified only on the basis of some defined national interests, these inter- 
ests so far have remained ingdioit and must be inferred from specific legisla- 
tive acts. Apparently no strategy is emerging for a comprehensive definition of 
long-range national interests in education. Mitigating against the development of 
such a strategy is the view of many federal executives and legislators that pre- 
mature public discussions of policy alternatives and of legislative programs, which 
are in the national interest, are likely to interfere with the timing and passage of 
such prograins. Thus, we come to another major constraint: existilng legislative 
and politioal processes often hinder long-range pcdioy development in education. 

In facing the question of long-range state and federal [danning in education, 
it might be wet! to remember that the charge originally given to the U. S. Office 
of Education was tbs coUeotion and diffusion of information. Traditionally, infor- 
mstion his been interpreted to mean statistics and data obtained from euryeya. 
More recently throuid^ ’Operations Fingertip. ” there has been a move toward 
ppAfiding mfonnation on emirglng educational innovations of a different nature. 



iyiotiier Inportiiit aid to thoae Intereated 

to Ifawnl^rt dliaBM. 

Sinoa tba moat iigniftoaiit Intonnatloii about aduoation ralatea tb daoiaiona 
of idaiiiiliig and polloy, ivoidd it not be daalrabla for the U. 8. OCfioe of Education 
to confront more directly ^ problem of educational policy and the provlalon of 
Information pertinent to auoh policy? Though the U. 8. Office of Education pro- 
▼Idaa aome relevant quantitative data, Jamea Conant and othera have talked about 
the Inadequacy of our facta aa they relate to educational gdanning and policy. A 
major need la for qualitative information and for deafly elaborated policy alter- 
naitlvea, which can be Weigdmd and examined. If long-range planning ia tobe advanced 
the development of waya to encourage the explioation and diaouaaiona oflong- 
range altvmatlvea in education will be eaaential. 

There la another more aubtle reaaon for being concerned about the gener- 
ation of policy altematlvea and the development of information concerning them. 

Thla atema from the great tradition of conq>romiae and accommodation which ia 
central to our tradition. Charlea Frankel in hla book The Democratic Proapect 
commented more generally a few yeara ago on the inqx>rtanoe of ideaa and the 
generation of policy alternatlvea in a democracy. The following atatement aeema 
viry timely aa we view the educational aoene today:^^ 

'*And the one unmiateknble goal of all democratio ^veminenta, 
wimn they arrange their bargalna and oompromiaea, la to win 
the next deotton. . . 

fleulnl, Tb. Demoeratto Peaneot . New Toiic Hariier and Rowd, 








ii lortliii rewontoo thiitde mlitlot require 

ideal. Uideii men have lome ooherent oonoeptiom of their 
eaditiiiig ooiiddtlon» indeii they oan Imiglim the long dl^ 
in whloh they would like tp move, the politioe of the bargain, 
the iMilitloe of equilibrium, can he a deadly affair - unfoouied, 
uninipired, and, for all ita reallim, unreallitio. It oan settle 
down, not elmpty very dloee to the center, but to a dead oen- 
ter, qpiarrellng over issues that are 0»o&tM of the past and 
tinkering with problems that lie at the fMnges of the questions 
that have to be faced. With reservations, that is the pioture 
of the American pblltlos at present. . . " 

Thus, the question remains: Can we develop a longer-range vision of 
education*! direotions in the face of powerful tradition and oonstraints? Can we 
eaqSioate and assess policy alternatives which are dearly rdated both to the 
national interests in edueation and which are coordinated with state and local 
Interests? Those giving national leadership in education, in my Judgment, oodd 
err Just as greatly on the side of doing too little with regard to this problem as 
on the side of doing too mi^h. 

So much for an analysis of the problem with its various facets having to 

y 

do with oonflioting cultural values, with limitations in interorganizational patterns 



with a lack of information and ideas about pdioy, and with pdltioal oonstraints 
which mitigate against long-range planning. Let us now oudlne a strategy which 



policy within the context of state and federal government. 

The strategy to be projected deals with the generation and assessment of 
pdioy dtematives within a five-year framework and with partioder reference to 



hopefuUy will stimdate further work on the problem of long-range planning and ^ 
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Fjbret, tlie inajor larget of fbe atrategy would be changed and improved leg- 
ialatioil to aupport education in the varioua statea. Intermediate to tdiia achievement 



wopld be wideapread and informed diaouaaion of policy altemativea for education. 



Diaouaaion would be baaed upon information and ideaa within a framework which 
inMudea both higher education and public education. The concept underlying Uda 



aapeot of the atrategy la that all statea have a baaic reaponaibility for financing 
edi^atioa; further in thia period cd great ferment, state support programs 
need to he updated and to be seen in relation to national interests and trends. 



Second, die a^ategy would include plana for informing the political process 
^ through ayatematic scholarship and the creation of alternative educational policies. 
To aohieve a better basis for devel<g>ing alternatives, studies both at the national 
and iM Ilie at^te iev^ would be undertaken. Since education is being increasingly 

relaUon to concept of investment and since economists have developed 
naadiedi^l^ prai^t^ th^ miidii Play a leading role in the 



atglil, ■ lor eaa^ whiob 



bo housed af; a location such 
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Tbeodbre Sohults« Werner Mxadi or pongiarable economist. 
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eduoatton. vlewiiif adiioatioii at leaAt la part as iaveatniant/ tlie^^ mii^t 



draw U|KiU the fii^ of nkere general Investigations such as the Interagency Pro- 



ject on Boonoinie Growth and Eiigflosrn^ Opportunities — a Department of Labor 




attematives vls-a*vts Hie financing of edneation. Luckily, much data relevant to 



^ . statOi^iroiliM emerging inllm very ti^^ 70, the results of 



wM<dl W ncsi^ Imiiig miule avallalde by Gm Goi^^ Project 
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a numbir of state 



ilmiiitla^ s^ ai ^ias^irtittea, lii^ and pvMto welfare. SIgnSfi- 



Therefore, 



pertinent Infonnation for the 1965-70 period are the Mlowtngi What state functio&s 

revenue? To what extent 
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Inoreases? 



i-farm salaries generally and, if the 



.g. , pre-sohool work, length- 



\ V. 







ened di|jp, 
fdr inoreafeid^ What are 





I ^ leg^sjutlqn. Therefore, adviepry groupe would be aesoclated with those 

' ^ ' ’ ■ 



oondi^tUig studies at both the state and national levels. In this regard, the oon- 
cepts developed by Stephen Bailey and his GoUeagues in a study of legislative pro- 
cesses in eight Northeastern states are relevant. Among other tbli^, the study 




j ^ major grbupe: scholars; state government officials and those in state education 

agencies; eduea^on associations and their sateUites; and special coalitions of state 



; state legislators 

; mei^rs of organlza- 
■■■ ■- '■ ■ 

Imard menibers, and superinte^|nts; and 






Bailey, » gchooimen in Politics. Vol . i , Syracuse: ^^'>3 
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persons suoli as tike following; soholars in snclk organizations as the Brook< 
tngs lostitiition* the National Planning Assoeiatton and universities; government 
effielals from CongresSt the federal executive branch, and the Council of State 
Governments; professionals from such Organizations as the Council of Chief State 
School Officers, the National Education Association, the American Association oi 



School Administrators, the National School Boards Association, and the Association 
of Land Grant Colleges; and representatives of special organizations such as the 



U. S. Chamber of Commerce, and the National Congress of Parents and Teachers 



Advisory members would have two major responsibilities: (1) to react 
oriticalty to the results of the studies as they emerge and (2) to provide leadersldp 
in seeing tluit the results have an impact on legislation. Those conductinf; the 
studies woulcVtake final respons'T^ility for written statements on policy fdtematives. 

Fourth^ the most desirable pattern of support for the study might be a com- 
bination of public and private funds. Thus, federal ^d state fimds nodght be made . 



'i let us 
4 One of 



r. des^ly, 
studies. 



Having pn^ected some 



& 
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Sonii 'ivoiAd furgue tiiat legltlatl¥e xei^iiltt Btem from such elemntf as the uae of 
pQlltiOiA im«r, the holdiiig of informal, non-puhiio diaouaalona and the aohleve- 
mont of oompromiae among differing vested interest groips. Others would empha- 
slae more the rational aspects of the prooess, the value of public debate and disous- 
Sion, and the need for oleaily defined ideals. In these differing views, oonfliot is 
inherent. 

Another sciuroe of oonfliot would be the differing views about the feasibility 
of the strategy. Some micd^t feel strongly that the strategy is highly oomidex, that 
the needed personnel oould not be deployed, and that suooessful ooordination would 
be improbable. Suoh views would oounter those who would believe that, with appro- 
priate support, the strategy oould be implemented, that legislation could be affeoted, 
and that muoh oould be gained from the exper!enoe that would be relevant to future 
planning. 



Strategy IV; The Applioation of Operations Research to Looal Sohool Diatriot Problems 
In some oiroles it is fashionable to maintain that looal sohool distriots and 
sohool boards are rapidly beooming passe. This view, it seems to me, needs to be 
questioned as sharply as planning for ohange needs to be defended. The view appar- 
ently is posited on very high expeotations of the federal government's developing 
leadership role in eduoation. However, sinoe all of the federal government's pro- 
grams to improve eduoation must have their test ultimately at the iooal level, and 
sinoe federal legislation has eradicated few, if any, of the basic educational prob- 
lems in sohool distriots, it would seem a wiser strategy, long-range, to seek to 

strengthen looal school distriots. More basically, in a period of great ferment, 
sohool districts need to be sufficiently strong to function with an integrity and a 
direction of their own. 



if»| 



ERid 













Cteafty, iiora lure Important oonatrainta which Interfere with the oapaolty 
of aohool dlatrlota to define their dlreotlona olearly and to project long-range plana 
for Improvement. One of theae la the Inoreaalng energy being Invented by educa- 
tional leadera In meeting external demanda. Emerghig looal* atate and national 
dem a nd a will oontlnue to oauae CKluoaticmal leadera to face outward; frequently, 
theae programa will likely require leadera to engage, almoat oontlnuoualy, inthe 
management of oonfliot whloh will arlae from external demanda and opportunltlea, 
and from oontraatlng internal expeotationa and orientatlona. More baaioally, there 
will be the ohallengea of achieving auffioient flexibility to capitalize on the emerging 
opportunltlea to improve education, on the one hand, and of having auffioient viaion 
and commitment to avoid chronic opportuniam, on the other. The aignif loanee of 
planned change In the local aohool diatriot, when viewed in relation to theae 
ohallengea, would aeem to be oompellingly clear. 

To meet the goal of planning, school dlatrlota must face the fact that, aa 
a general rule, they now have neither the budget, nor the staff, nor the organiza- 
tion for long-range planning. Current approaches to planning In school districts 
seem much more Informal and random than formalized and sjrBtematlc. Thus, 
under existing arrangements,, local districts find It difficult either to capitalize 
effectively on the federal programs now emerging or to assess these programs In 
relation to their own long-range priorities. 

A major constraint standing In the way of attaining we!l staffed departments 
of pla n n in g are the negative attitudes held generally toward centralized units devoted 
to pla nnin g functions. Even within the context of local distrk ts It Is not easy to 
gain acceptance of centralized planning. At the same time the price of some cen- 
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miiil imldf ll «• m lo aolil^va oonoerttd <teip(oyiii0iit of ipaolillMd 
ptirtonnbl. Tliil tuoliiMiri^iiiel are needed to develop eoliitloiiui to complex plan- 
nlnf problema would aeem to be inoontaatable. 

The oonoluaion that oentraltaed planning In eohool dlatrlota will oauae 

teaohera and other penionnel to have ieae freedom and leaa ohoice doea not neoea- 

aaiily follow. Conoelvahly, central planning can develop and make expliolt more 

% 

altemativee for action; can preaent better organized and more relevant informa- 
tion; can afford peraonnel more ttme to puraue uniquely profeaaionai rolea; and, 
in the final analyaia, can help bring about a higher general quality of deoiaion mak- 
ing. Much will depend upon the relationahip of centralized planning to decentralized 
ope.rationa and upon the quality of linkage between theae ayatema. Therefore, the 
problem of linkage ia one of major aignifioanoe for thoae oonoemed with atrategy 
in aohool dlatrlota. 

Linkage ia dependent in part iq)on die quality and quantity of information 
available to central plannera with regard to aohool and olaaaroom operationa. 
Traditionaily, the inadequacy of information gathering and prooeaaing ayatema haa 
been another major barrier to planning. With the advent of oomputera many aohoola 
and aohool dlatrlota are in a better poaiticn to rectify the aituation at leaat partially. 
The future potential for information gathering ia auggeated in a atatement made 
recently by Everett F. Llndquiat in diaouaaing the oonqmter aervioea now being 
developed by the Iowa Educational Information Center for the State of Iowa: 

. 

Everett F . Llndquiat, 'Tnqdijatlona and Potential of hiformation S3ratema in 
Publlo Sohoola'* in Computer Cc^oepta and Educationid Admlnlatration . Bobert 
Marker, Peter MoGraw and Franklin Stone, (eda. ), Papera preaented at the 
Twelfth UCEA Career Development Seminar, Univeraity of Iowa, April, 1965. 
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A fhM mlor ••rvlM will be to provide eeob ediool eyetem 
and eaoh aohool butttUiif annually with a deeoxlptlve analynls 
of Itn amt etudant boilyi ihowlnf dIntrllMittona of various 
measures, ohsrsoterlstlos. Interests, traits, and needs of 
the students In relation to similar distrlbutloiis for the stale 
as a vdiole. These sohool profiles, for esmmide, will show 
how the students are dlstrilaited with roferenoe to eduoational 
and vocational plans, goals, and asplrathms; with roferenoe 
to important oharaoterlstlos of home and family, inoludlng 
eduoational and vocational status of parents; with roferenoe 
to out-of-sohoQl activities of the student, inoludlng part-time 
employment; and with roferenoe to the student's interests, 
likes and dlSlIhes, evaluations of sohool expexienoes, and 
self-evaluation. Much of this information will be obtained 
eaoh year from oomprehensive queetioiinalres administered 
to all students. Many of these student body oharaoterlstlos 
will be analysed with referenoe to tbebr interrelatlonahipe, 
and partioularly, with referenoe to the measured eduoational 
aohlevement and aptitude of the student. 

Professor Lindquist's foreoast suggests not only the future importanoe of 

Information prooesslng in sohools but also the need to have staff who oan interpret 

data, oan use it for designing alternative ohanjp strategies, and who oan get the 

strategies assessed in relation to their potential implementation. Blore speoifi- 

• oally, it underlines the need for developers and for ssrstems of planning. 

* „ In acquiring staffs and developing organizations to advance planned change 

t • 

in education, sohool superintendents and others face an important strategic ques- 
tion: To what extent should they assume that universities, state education depart- 
ments and related agencies will provide them staff help in achieving {banned 
change, and to what extent should they build optimum planning capacities and need- 
ed staffing arrangements into their own organizations? Strategy IV deals in part 
with the staffing question as well as with constraints related to negative attitudes 

( 

i 

toward oentralized planning and the limited systems for gathering and processing 
information. 









apiillofltoii hf nitatl-4l0- 

oiplfitfa^f tiittui <tf itltoM o|M>Mttoiii rtiit oonotpti nnil ttoholquM to prob* 
loaii ol limiliif in Hifoo or four mdiool dlftrloto* Tho major objeotlro woidd 
IM to fH botlor aaawora to quoattona auoh aa the foUcnrings Can organiaod multl- 
dlaotpilnaif toama, arhloii are akllM in oporationa roaearoh, formulate qiseatlono 
about aohool planning proUema whloh will help eduoatlonal leadere aee theae prob- 
lemr In now wapa? Can operatlona reaearoh teama uuitrihute to planned ohange 
bf helping deelgn needed dlatrlot-wlde apatema for gathering and prooeaaing infer- 
matlim? Can operatlona reaearoh teama, with the cooperation of aohool diatriot 
poraonnel, aohiere more fruitful definltiona of planning problems? Can operatlona 
reaearoh teohniquea help produce bettoup'OClutiona to educational or adminialrative 
problema? Are there apeoial l^rlero in eduoation which are not found in gorem- 
mint and induatrp and which aubatantially limit the value of operatlona reaearoh 
oonoepta and teohniquea in aohool diatriot planning? 

Teama of operatlona reaearohera would be recruited from among thoae 
who have had aignifioant experienoe In government and/or induatrp. They would 
work with aohool diatricta which already have atrong planning departments and 
where there are personnel interested in esqAoring the uoea of operations research 
in planning and in deoiaion makings 

Initially, the team of reaearohera might ejqdore with aohool diatriot per- 
sonnel the problem<a) which might beat be treated. Only a few problema would be 

^^For a diaouaalbn of operations research see C. West Churchman, Russell 
L. Aokolf ind E. Leonard Arnoff. Itttroduotion tothwrigloiMiReaearoh, R^^ Yorl^ 
John Wiley and Sons, Jim. , 11^67. For a Succinct discussion of operations reaearoh 
as relatsd to die interests of management see Russell L. Ackofi and Patrick RiveU, 
A liananer*s Guide to*Operattons Research. New York; John Wiley and Sons, 
ln|..,19Sd. 




#f liif SiltiMttoii 

IMHii ll^ and 

tll» pppriftlPiitt^^^M Wlwli tlio pvobldiik iird dboMu iiiW iwnofUMl 

W0idd liiflii t>t adM to the ttuna, If neeaaaftvy. Tbua, apeolallota In PEHT (Pro- 
gram BratuatlOtt ond Review Teohnl<iiiea), for examide, mlglit bo added to help 
■olvo aeipioiiolng problemii In planntng whore apeclallata In mathomatloil program- 
ming might be needed If planning problema deal with reaouree allocation. 

Operattona reaeareh had Ita Inception about 20 yeara ago In Great Britain 
when It wae used to solve military ^rebtems related to the use of radar. Utilising 
Inter-dlsolpllnary teams from the beginning, It was soon applied to industrial prob- 
lems. Bit the early 1960's apprexiinately one-third of the 600 largest corporations 
In the United Statea, for examide, were using the method as an aid to planning and 
decision making. 

The method has also had expanded use In governmental decision making. 

One of the more notable exampleB, In this latter regard, is the development and 
use of operations research and related techniquea In the Department of Defense 
during Robert MoNamara's tenure. 

Considerable literature <m operations research has developed during the 
last 15 yeara. from which concepts relevant to Strategy IV can be drawn. Aokotf 
and RIvItt, for example, have noted several oharaoterlstlos of operations researoh 
which they believe are essential. First, they have noted that operations researchers 

^^Bee Daniel Sellgman, "McNamara's Management Revolution, " Fortune. Jidv. 
1965. pp. ITfft. 

^%ussell L. Aokoff and Patrick RIvett, Ibid . , pp. 10-25. 





11^^ ]TtiMpolMiri aiiiuxia fSut the «otlv%ef wy 

Ilillfl el in my hiie an Important impaot upon other aapeote of the 

i 

eyitem» T|nio» pvollem definition heoomee extremely important in operationa 
reeearoh. m the prooeee of problem definition, much attention ia givun to identi- 
fying aignifloant interaotiona between and among varioua parte of the organiaation. 
Beoauae of the aoope of problem and the quantity of information involved, com- 
putera are often uaed in operationa reaearoh. 

Seoond, operationa reaearoh muat be oarried out by a team of apeoialiata. 
Within the oontext of aohoola, for example, problem oould have eoonomio dimn- 
aiona, payohologioal dimnaiona, aooioiogioal dimnaiona and ao forth. An impor- 
tant aaaumption ia that in oomidex ayatem one oannot alwaya prediot whioh aoien- 
tifio viewpoint will prove moat uaeful in defining problem and in designing aolu- 
tiona pertment to them. A team of apeoialiata ia, therefore, a neoeaaity. 

Third, operationa reaearohera start with the assumption that organiza- 
tional system oannot be oontrolled in their original envlronmnto and, therefore, 
aoientllio experimntation in the daasioal sense oannot be aohioved. Theii' strategy 
for ooping with this prddem ia to represent reality, typioally, through mthematioal 
modela and to seek to understand It throiqd^ different aymbolio representations of 
reality, m a sense, they eiqperiment with reality through the use of abatraot sym- 
bols. In the prooese, an important part of the team's task is to determine those 
aepeota of the environmnts whioh oan and those whioh oannot be oontrolled. 

While operationa reaearoh, in theory, oan be uaed on any system, it has 
had (pmatest use with managemnt problem. While the content of problem are 








olaiilli^d ona of 

IS dUooiltaiii mtlilgi Mqiiaiiotiigv oonipattttaii, aearohi inventory, 



Kathaniilloil tcohatquai are avallabla for coping with 



noat ol^ i^ aoine of wUoh are quite advanced^ 

1^ fpplying operationi reaearoh oonepta to education, neveral potential 
•ouroea of oonftiot are apparent^ For example, there would be thpee who would be 
hi|^y orltioal of operations research because of its presumed, predominant orienta> 



tion toward matters of efficiency. In a human enterprise such as education, many 
persons would resent such an orientation. They would argue atrongly that efficiency 
is not the central oonsiderati<ixi in planned educational change. On the other hand, 
others would maintain Just as firmly that efficiency is u truly inqx>rtant value in 
education and that it is becoming more significant as Increasing funds are invested 

i 

I 

in school systems; further, they might maintajin that efficiency can be assessed 
only in relation to other important objectives in education. In these differing views 
there could be much conflict. 

Second, operations research teams employ highly rational procedures. 

They seek to probe beneath the surface and to answer underlying questions. Thus, 

Daniel Seligman has described operations research techniques and systems analysis 

as these are used by McNamara in the Defense Department as follows: 

"What is at bottom is an absolute insistence on being rational 
and systematic. In practice this means that the assumptions 
underlying positions must be made explicit, that Issues must 
be defined rigorously • that possible courses of action must be 
examined in the light of their consequences, that data must be 
precise (i.e., quantified) whenever possible — " 

^^aaiel Seligman, Ibid. , p. 120. 








tOiVjird i^Auiofo o|1io|al£vM altitiiidat are relleoted in the tiflea 
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Gaiiife^% The The heavy peeetmlain inherent in Norbert 



Jehh Gardner *s Self-Benewal! The Ihdividnal and the Ihnovattve Soeiety are addi- 
ttc9Ml eacpreaaions of fundamentally differing’ attitudes toward ohan^. Thus, we 
mi|^ oonolttde finally that faith will be at least ae important ae reason in meeting 
the f^uture challenges of planned change in education. 







